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THE CIRCULAR, 

Iz published on Tuesday, Thursday and Satur- 
day, of every week, at 48 Willow Place, (near the 
South Ferry, Atlantic-st.,) Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Tsxus—Free, to those who choose to receive free- 
ly: Three Dollars per annum ta those who prefer 
to pay. 

Specimen numbers may be ordered by those whe 
wish to become acquainted with the paper; and if 
any choose to tuke it temporarily, it will be sent 
to them for any period which they may designate, 
and will be stopped at the expiration of such pe- 
riod, unless ordered further. 

Address “THE CIRCULAR, Brooklyn, N.Y.” 

Any subscriber can discontinue his paper at any 
time, either by notifying his Postmaster, or by 
sending back a paper having his name and resi- 
dence on it, with the simple order——*‘ Discontinue.” 

EEE 
Editorial Notice. 

As the sentiments, objects, and terms of the Circular, are un- 
usual, we appropriate our first columns to such information 
sbout it, as may be needed bythose who think of subscribing 
yorit. We employ no ageuts to solicit subscriptions, and our 
friends are cautioned against urging any to take the paper. Our 
rule is, not to send it to any one on the application of a third per- 
son, except in special cases where we Know the applicant, and are 
eure he is fully authorized. Our wish and request is, that every 
person proposing to subscribe for the Circwar, should read the 
entire contents of these first advertising columns and judge for 
himself, without relying on any other representations, wheth- 
er the paper is what he wants. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


OF THE CIRCULAR, 


RELIGION AND SOCIALISM; 
The Religion of the Bible,-=- 
The Socialism of the Primitive Church. 


LEADING TOPICS. 


SALVATION FROM SIN, THE GIFT 
of the Gospel. 
** Thou shalt call his name Jesus: for he shall save 
his people from their sins.” (Matt. 1: 21.) 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
A. D. 70, or ‘immediately after’ the Destruc- 
ton of Jerusalem, at the close of the Bible 
record and the apostolic age. 

‘Verily I say unto you, There be some standing 
here waich shall not taste of death, till they see the 

Son of man coming in his kingdom.” (Matt. 16: 28.) 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 
ed in the heavenly Jerusalem by Christ and his 
foliowers 1800 years ago, and now being extend- 
ed co this world and Hades, uniting three worlds 
on -he plane of ihe Second Resurrection. 

‘‘Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on Eartu 
4S IT IS IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 10 ) 


MIRACLES, A PERPETUAL AGEN- 
ey at the call of Faich; m opposition to the in- 
filel maxim that ‘the Age of Miracles is past.’ 
** Verily, verily, [ say unto you, He that believeth 

oa ine, the works that [ dv suall he do also; and 

greater works tnan these saall ne do, because I go 

ants my Father.”--JoAn 14: 12. 


COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 
of he Holy Spirit—the Social Order of Heaven. 


** All mine are thine, aud tuine are mine.”—Jesus 
Christ. 


DELIVERANCE ¥ROM DISEASE 
and Deach, foretold by the Prophets, fulfilled 
by Uhrist. 

‘*¢ ile will swallow up Deara in Victory.” Isaia.’ 











GENERAL PLATFORM 

OF PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES, 

Sovereignty ot Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 

Jo-sovereignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 

Unity of all Believers. in this world andin Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 


Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 


Conmunity of Property of all kinds, with In- 
spiration for distribution. 


Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 


Hone Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence, 

A Daily Press, divoreed from Mammon, and 
devoted to God. 


The reader will find further information about 
the Religion and Socialism of The Circular in the 
*usuing Advertisements of Publications, and of the 
Aszociated Communities at Oneida, Newark, &. 


PUBLICATIONS, 
FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM ; A Compilation from 
the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida Association and its Branches ; 
presenting, in connection with their History, 
a summary view of their Religious and Social 
Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 ets. 
Printed and published at the office of The 
Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Contents of Bible Communism. 


PART L—MATTERS OF FACT. 

Location of the Oneida Association. Number of 
members. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re- 
ligious views. Form of government. Religious 
exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory 
of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 
bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 
ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 
Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 
N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 
Vt. Health of the Association. General condi- 
tion of morality and prosperity. 


PART IL—SOCIAL THEORY. 
PRELIMINARIES. 


BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuarter I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cuaprer II. Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuarter IJ. Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuarrer IV. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 

Cuarrer V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuarter VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, &c. 

Cuapter VII. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
goiag Argument. 


PART IU.—-DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS. 


Criticism oF CuristeENvom. ConstiruTionaL Curis- 


riantty. Tue Biste on MarniaGe. Pavtw’s Views 
or MarriaGe. Law or ApuULTERY. 
APPENDIX TO PART II].—CoLLoquy on Mar- 


RIAGE AND SLAVERY. 


THE BEREAN, A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 
Church: an octavo volume of 500 pages.—— 
By J H. Noyes. Price, $1,50. 


The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &c..—treated strictly according to Bible 
evidence, but developing many new «nd interesting conclu- 
sions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. All 
who wish to understand Biste Communism—ite constitutional 
basis. and prospects of success—should acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this book. 





THE CIRCULAR; Complete files of Vol. 1, 
(Weekly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi- 
Weekly,) $2,00. 


THE PERFECTIONIST; Volumes 3, 4, 
and 5. Price $1,00 per Volume. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and 
Defended. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 6} ets. 


ANNUAL REPORTS ; (2d and 34d,) of the 


Onerpa Association. Price 12 1-2 ets. 








Postage. 
POSTAGE OF THE CIRCULAR, (Prepaid)— 
Within this State, Out of the State, 

10 cts. per quarter, or | 191-2 cts per quarter, or 
39 cts. a year. 78 cts. a year. 

74 1f not paid in advance, double the above 
rates is charged. 
POSTAGE OF BOOKS-- 

Bible Communism, 3 cts. prepaid. 

The Berean, 28 cts. prepaid. or 42 cts. not prepaid. 

7&3 Persons ordering the above books, and wish- 
ing to prepay the postage, can enclose to us the 
amount in government stamps. 





WANTED FOR THE CIRCULAR. 


Well written articles on all subjects of interest, in- 
cluding Personal Confessions of Christ, and Fuith 
Experience ; Discussions of Communism and Practi- 
cal Reform; General Correspondence, and Reports ot 
News, &c &c. By writing for The Circular, its 
friends will realize its highest value—making it an 
occasion of improvement voth ways, in giving and 
receiving. Let it be a Community PareEr—an or- 
ganof the true-hearted every where—-growing up 





2 tated and edification, with their growth in 
od. 





ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 
at 
Oneida, N. Y. Newark, N. J. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Wallingford, Ct. 
Putney, Vt. Cambridge, Vt. 
HAVING A COMMON INTEREST IN ALL THINGS. 


BUSINESS CARDS OF THE COMMUNITIES. 


HE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 
for sale, the following productions of their 
Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz: 


NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 

Consisting of— 

APPLES, the most approved varieties. 

PEARS, do. (Standards & Dwarfs.) 

CHERRIES, 

PLUMS, 

PEACHES, 
Isabella Grape Vines, Raspberries, &c., &c. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
Of the following varieties :--Burr’s New Pine, Large 
Early Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 
Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS. 
GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 

Usually on hand at THE FLOURING MILL, 
in barrels and sacks; also Buckwneat Fiovor, in 
sacks—-Inptan Meat, Freep, &e. 


RUSTIC FURNITURE, 


Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds ; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases, Frames 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides a variety of other 
Garden Furniture. 
STEEL TRAPS, 
Of various sizes and descriptions. 


Choice varieties, 


Je Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y., will be 
promptly attended to. 


Oneida, N. Y., 1854. 





— 


HE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 
on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 
EXCELLENT FLOUR, 
recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 
munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y. Also, 
CORN, RYE, AND OATS, 
at the usual prices. 

Tuer Miu has recently been put in good repair, 
and is now doing the regular business of an ordinary 
Grist-mill, with satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 
the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 

, BAKER & HALL, Millers. 

Putney, Vt., 1854. 





Community Machine-Shop. 


W. R.INSLEE & CO., 
MACHINISTS, 
Hedenberg Buildings, Newark, N. J. 














W. R. I. & Co., manufacture Printing Presses, (for copper- 
plate and letter-press printing.) Jeweler’s Tools, Machinists’ 
Lathes, & &c.; and are prepared to execute orders for ma. 
chinery generally. 

WM. R. 


INSLEE,. ABRAM C. SMITH. 





Community Press. 


THE ‘CIRCULAR’ PRINTING OFFICE, 
NO. 43 WILLOW PLACE, 
Near the Cor. of State-st. 








The undersigned, having recently added to their 
establishment new Presses, and an assortment ot 
new Job Type, are prepared to print Cards, La- 
bels, Circulars, Hand-Bills, Bill-Heads, and plain 
and fancy work generally, with neatness and dis- 
patch. 

J&3 Office No. 43 Willow Place, near State-street, 
(between Columbia and Hicks streets. ) 

8. R. LEONARD & CO. 


What Ought to be Done. 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher ot 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most command- 
ing instrumentality of instruction. Therefore reli- 
gion ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit 
but on the press. 


8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universalin itsoperation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—-as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for thesame reason. Religion ought there- 





fore to ascend from the pulpit tothe sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 

d and are preparing toinstitute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press. 


I RENTAL II IE IE ATT TETN LED Fi 2 AS 


Centrai Business Agency. 


Groner Cragin, General Agent for the Associated 
Communities, offers his services to others who way 
have business in New-York, which they are willing 
tointrust tohim. His acquaintance in the city, and 
the experience and facilities of business which he 
has acquired by his agency for the Communities, en- 
ables him to buy and sell Goods, Produce, Land 
Warrants, &c., &c., safely and advantageourly. Ad- 
dress ‘Grorce Cragin, Box No. 6, Brooklyn, N. Y.’ 





Practical Communism--A Plan fer 
Employers. 
Natural, and Practicable Immediately, 


for all sorts of Business, and in the midst 
of Society as it is. 


This plan is founded on the simple proposition, te 
substitute the family relation for the system of 
hiring. As the opposers of slavery say to the 
slave-master, ‘ Emancipate your negroes, and car- 
ry on your business by paying them wages,’ so it ls 
now said to the hireling master, ‘ Stop hiring, and 
carry on your business by taking your workmen 
into your family.’ In other words, let every dis- 
tinct form of business which employs and supports 
a number of workmen, be the gathering-point of « 
family sufficient to man the business, and carry on 
all its domestic affairs without hiring. Let the em- 
ployer, whatever his line of business, rive with hie 
men, and make them interested partners instead of 
holding them dy the mere bond cf wages, and sup- 
porting their families scattered abroad, 

The material advantages of this business conden- 
sation, would be in part as follows : 

1. Opportunity of acquaintance, and ccnstant con- 
sultation between the workmen. 

2. Enthusiasm, induced by aggregation and en] 
tire community of interests. 

8. Saving of time and labor in traveling to and 
fro, and the care of domestic affairs. i 

4. Relief from complicated accounts and arbitrary 
money payments. 

The educational and religious advantages of thia 
plan would be manifold and complete. 

1. Every important business would be the gath- 
ering point of an extensive FamILy. 

2. That family, embracing of course persons quali- 
fied to instruct, and having constant’ opportunity 
for meeting and mutual help would become a scuoon. 

8. That school, rising into the knowledge of God, 
and having the best possible facilities for mutual crit- 
icism and religious culture, would become a cuurRcH, 
Thus business would become a truly sacred institu- 
tion—the very platform of the worship of God. The 
four great interests of mankind— business, fan ily af- 
fection, education, and religion—would join hands 
and dwell together wherever human beings have 
a home. 


A New Game fer the Family Circle. 


An evening exercise combining a pleasant propor- 
tion of diversion with intellectual and spiritual im- 
provement, has been found in the new 

Bible Game, 
of which the following is a description, as practised 
in the social circles of the Community : 


The persons present arrange themselves so as to 
be seated in an orderly manner about the room. 

A reader, qualified by prompt and distinct utter- 
ance, is appointed. 

A system of forfeitures may be adcpted for mis- 
sing, in the game; or the parties may choose sides 
and keep tally ; or there may be ‘ going above,’ asin 
a spelling class ; or all these may be dispensed with, 
and the game proceed without any form of penalty. 

In conducting the game, the reader takes a Bible, 
opens at random and reads a verse, requiring of the 
head of the class to name the book in which it oc- 
curs. If he succeeds the reader says Right, and 
opening again, puts out another verse to the suc- 
ceeding person. If he failsin stating the right bock, 
the reader says, The neat, and the trial proceeds 
down the circle till the right beck is guessed.. The 
game continues in this way as long as is desirable, 
and at the close, the tallies of right guesses may be 
counted, if there are two sides, or individual forfeit- 
ures may be collected, if such was the plan adopted. 

The Game is capable of many variations. Instead 
of taking the whole Bible, it is better at first to con- 
fine the reading to the New Testament. One method 
consists in taking some single Book, as Matthew, for 
instance, and guessing the chapter to which any giv- 
en verse belongs. In the course of a few evenings, 
most persons are able to identify with facility, the 
chapter of any passage inthe book. Another meth- 
ol is to confine the reading to some chapter, and ask 
the number of the verse. In short there is no limit 
to the variations of the exercise, until it completes 
one’s familiarity with the Bible, so that he can give 
the book, chapter, and verse of any passage read. 

The advantages which this game combines, are 
exercise of the mind and memory. social entertain- 
ment, spiritual edification, and the rapid acquisition 
of familiar and sure acquaintance with the detaily 
of the Bible. The mental exercise is as good and as 
exciting as it is in chess or checkers. A mem- 
ory and quick power of calculation are called for and 
developed; while at the same time the attention ia 
directed to Bible truth, and in a way to makeit 
remembered, and fix its connexions in the mind.— 
It is a faster, and also a more attractive way of ob- 
taining perfect knowledge of the Bible than that used 
in common Sabbath schools; and the objection which 
may be made that the knowledge acquired will be 
merely arithmetical or verbal, is found by experi- 
ence to be an entire mistake. Whoever wishes to be 
a good player, must study the connections and clas- 
sification of the passages, and must get a more coms 
prehensive view of the differences between the vari- 








ous books, and the scope of each chapter, than is re- 
quired by any other method of studying the Bible. 
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The Nilometer. 

This is a thin columa, or pillar, marked in 
divisions, to ascertain the rise and fall of the 
river Nile. It is situated in the midst of a 
round tower, on the island of Rhoda, between 
Cairo and Geeza, and is built in the middle of 
the river. In this tower is a cistern of marble, 
through which the Nile flows; the bottom of 
the river and the bottom of the well being on 
the same level. From the centre of this well 
rises the slender pillar, which is marked intu 
twenty divisions, of twenty inches each: the 
space marked on the column is somewhat more 
than thirty-six feet. This is of the greatest 
importance to the Pacha of Egypt, it being 
the chief means by which he is enabled to fix 
the tribute or tax, according to the bight of the 
inundation. 

The tower in which the Nilometer is placed 
is lighted by about eighteen or twenty windows, 
which forms a belt around the base of the 
dome; immediately beneath these windows, 
and considerably above the basin or well, are 
rooms or apartments for those who come to see 
the height of the Nile, from whence a flight of 
about twenty-five or thirty stone steps leads to 
the marble pavements, which forms the top ot 
the cistern or well, and inthe center of which 
the Nilometer is placed. 

On ascertainiug that the overflow will be such 
as to fertilize all the land, the grand canals are 
opened with great ecremony, festivity, and re- 
joicing. As soon as the Nile retires from the 
fields, they are sown with all sorts of grain, and 
in a short space of time the face of the whole 
country is variegated with the hues of flowering 
plants and ripening corn.— Parley’s Panorama. 





Going to Palestine. 

It appears from the following in the Tribune, 
that the present wide-spread interest in matters 
connected with the land of Palestine is resulting 
in a determination of some to emigrate thither: 

“J. W. Scorr, of Chautauque County, N. Y., 
writes us about the article published some weeks 
ago in the Tribune upon the agricultural labors 
of the missionaries in Palestine, ir which he says: 
“I wish to go to that country. What will it cost 
“to take a family from New-York to Palestine, 
“and what time of year is it best to start.” To 
this and several similar inquiries we answer by 
the following statements furnished us by Mr. 'T’. 
B. Stillman, a gentleman perfectly familiar with 
the subject: 

“Passengers go to Jaffa when a vessel is up for 
that port, or Beirut, direct, for about $100 each; 
but a8 few vessels leave either New-York or Bos- 
ton for those ports, it is generally necessary to 
take passage for Smyrna, from Boston, where the 
trade is chiefly carried on, the fare being about the 
same to that port; and from Smyrna to Jaffa the 
fare is about $40,and found. Your correspondent 
wil! need money enough to buy or lease a small 
farm, and provide suitable tools, seeds, &c., for a 
beginning; and then it is not more difficult to 
obtain a living in Palestine than in any part of 
the United States. A family of six, or rather two 
families ot three persons each, recently left Bos- 
ton for Jaffa, and paid $400 to Smyrna and about 
$150 more to Jatla. Freight is avout 40s. to 
Smyrna and 50s. direct to Jaffa or Beirut. The 
best time to go is in the fall.” 

OO i -_- 
History as a Teacher, 

Mr. S. P. Andrews has commenced in the 
Weekly Leader a reply to the Tribune’s late arti- 
eles on Marriage and Divorce. The argument 
from History in favor of perpetuating the present 
social system is well disposed of in the following 
paragraphs of Mr. Andrews’ first article: 

* History’ says Mr., Greeley ‘is philosophy 
teaching from example.’ (ood; provided 
history be read in the light of philosophy, and 
by a mind philosophically endowed for cum- 
prehending its significance ; otherwise, history 
is the veriest ignis fatnus that can be pur- 
sued. History is a fool, and all experience is 
a blunder, without the presence of the enquir- 
ing thought which asks,‘ Why?’ To take the 
external and obvious facts of the past, without 
the underlying causes of those facts, as a guide 
for the future, is fo be the saddest of ‘ old 
fogies.? To disprove a principle which per- 
sists in commending itself’ to the human mind 
as essential truth, by any accumulation of op- 

osing facts, is simply impossible. The intu- 
itive moral sense and the philosophical insight 
into the nature of things transcend the lessons 
of experience, aud forever commit the genius, 
the seer, and the man of science to new exper- 
iments, despite the discouragemeuts of a thou- 
sand failures. It is the man of common-place 
routine, the inborn groundling, the instinctual 
and intellectual clod-hopper who appeals to 
history in any such low sense. This is 
what the reiictionists and conservatives of all 
Europe cre doing daily, as against every effort 
of self-government by the people; and, read 
in the same literal and low sense, history is 
almost uniformly in their favor. But Mr. Gree- 
ley does not so read history in their application 
of it: The effort at free government has failed 
in Greece and Rome, in France a dozen times, 


and in Mexico, and elsewhere. It may even 
fail in America; but, nevertheless, Mr. Gree- 
ley will not surrender his faith in the capacity 
of man for self-government. He will find the 
cause of failure in the individual want of de- 
velopment on the part of the men of a given 
age and country, not at all in the essential in- 
vapacity of man, as such; or, he will find in 
the taint or the restrictions of what was retain- 
ed in the experiment of old and contradictory 
theory and opinion, or of old and contradictory 
facts, enough to cause disaster and defeat 
to the new. The development, personally, or 
the conditions externally, he will tell you, 
were not favorable, and hence success failed to 
ensue. The principle is clear; let us try 
again. 

In alate number of the Tribune, we are 
told that hundreds of experiments had failed, 
prior to the last year, to make paper from 
straw, wood, and other fibrous substances, oth- 
er than rags. Yet the experimental man of sci- 
ence did not give up the attempt. Mr. Gree- 
ley commends their perseverance, and success 
crowns their efforts. Good and cheap paper 
from straw and wood is finally made. All his- 
tory warred against the procedure. Still, the 
men of principles and science were never de- 
terred. hey did not say that ‘ History is 
Philosophy teaching by example,’ except as 
teaching fo avoid the causes of failure, in again 
attempting the same thing. The ignoramus 
would have said so; but the chemist knew 
that the straw and the wood contained the 
same fibre as the rag, and that, cleared of the 
presence of other disturbing substances, they 
must and would subserve the same useful end. 
Here was a principle which transcended and re- 
versed the teachings of the adverse facts, as 





much higher than those facts as the vital and vi- 
talising truths announced in the extract from Mr 
Wright are above the timid and short-sighted 
subserviency to facts and experience announced 
by Mr. Greeley. The one rises into the re- 
gion of principles—the legitimate sphere of 
science ; the other sinks into the realms of ig- 
norant and unenlightened empiricism—the lim- 
bo of blundering experiment, or monotonous 
repetition. 

THE CIRCULAR. 
BROOKLYN, AUG. 17, 1854. 
The Practical Element. 

It is interesting to observe that many of the 
great popular and national movements of this time 
are going forward under religious leaders, and a 
claim of inspiration. The Mormon movement is 
of this kind; and so serious is its progress in some 
parts of Europe, that the Government we under- 
stand is beginning to interfere. In the Eastern 
war, Nicholas on the one side is fighting for the 
‘true faith,’ and appealing confidently to God as 
his sanction, while Shamyl, the Circassian Chief 
on the other side, rouses the enthusiasm of his 
Mussulman followers by his character and repu- 
tation as.a prophet. In China Tae-Ping-Wang 
the insurgent leader claims a supernatural mis- 
sion, and the revolution takes its impulse from a 
religious source. 

1. These facts indicate that the religious ele- 
ment in human nature, even when misdirected, is 
the most radical, potent and practical in its influ- 
ence, and that no great movement can succced, or 
in fact be really great, which ignores it. 

2. They strengthen our respect for the Bible as 

the best and greatest magazine of religious influ- 
ence. 
3. They are tokens among many facts of a like 
class of a general preparation for the age of spir- 
itualism, and a recovery of man’s natural rela- 
tions to the supernatural, 








A Defence of Deformity. 
Several of the New-York papers, apparently 
conscience-smitten at the amount of hormble de- 
tails which they have lately had their columns 
loaded with, have thought it necessary to put 
forth some arguments in defense of the policy of 
giving publicity to crime. Undoubtedly, as long 
as the public taste craves such details, and they 
are found to make the newspaper sell, there will 
be reasons enough to show that it is the duty of 
publishers to furnish them, and why their publi- 
cation is highly necessary and useful. 
But the reasoning that has thus far been ad- 
vanced seems to us rather labored and unsatis- 
factory. The Evening Post appeals to the exam- 
ple of the Buble as exceeding all other books in 
its pictures of moral deformity, and draws thero- 
from a general justification of this branch of news- 
paper literature. But we imagine that the Bible 





treats the subjects of crime and woe with which 





it deals, in a very different spirit from that of the 
newspapers: it reports them in aseverely truthful 
way,—not rejoicing in the iniqhity, or making it 
amatter of prurient curiosity, but transfusing 
and surrounding it with good, so that the reader’s 
fellowship is still with truth and goodness and 
not with evil in the reading of its most terrible 
representations. We fear that the Post’s use of 
the Bible in this case, to defend the newspaper 
practice of piling up the horrible, is some like 
that of the rumseller, who appeals to the Bible 
use of wine as a justification of dealing out liquor 
to tipplers. 

The Tribune takes up the discussion where the 
Post leaves it, and affirms that “if a newspaper 
left out its list of horrors it would incontinently 
be bankrupt. Saints would find it dull, and mor- 
alists vote it a bore. The painting of the darkest 
side of human nature is essential to the dramatic 
element; and the dramatic element essential to 
the interest of literature.” 

We cannot of course expect that the Tribune 
with this philosophy, will seek very heartily 
to abolish crimes in Society, as this would cut 
off the department of horror, and make all the 
newspapers bankrupt. The coming of the King- 
dom of Heaven also would be an immense mis- 
fortune in this respect, as it would destroy an 
essential element of literature, and give over the 
daily press to be a dullness and a bore! 





The Latest News. 


FROM EUROPE.—THE WAR. 

Two steamships arrived yesterday from Eu- 
rope, the Union at New-York from Havre, and 
the America at Halifax, from Liverpool. The 
news is of an interesting character. The Rus- 
sians had attacked the Turkish camp at Giurgevo, 
but were totally defeated with a heavy loss, and 
were retreating towards Bucharest, the capital 
of Wallachia, by forced marches. Some accounts 
state that they were still further on the retreat, 
and about to evacuate Wallachia entirely. But 
this was uncertain, and needed confirmation.— 
The position of Austria was still doubtful, though 
she was concentrating large masses of troops 
on the Wallachian frontier. The London Times 
states positively that an attempt will immediately 
be made by a large force to invade the Crimea, and 
attempt a lodgment on the hights that command 
Sebastopol. Active preparations were making 
at Constantinople for the transportation of troops 
to that point. In Asia the Turks had suffered 
some defeat. A report from the Baltic, current in 
London, affirmed that Boomersund had been taken 
by the allied fleet with great loss to both parties. 
It is said that the Russian Emperor and the Arch- 
duke and Archduchess Constantine had a narrow 
escape from being captured by an English steamer 
at Cronstadt. The king of Prussia and the Em- 
peror of Austria were having a conference at Ischil. 





SPANISH REVOLUTION. 

Affairs in Spain had generally become tranquil 
and quiet. Espartero had entered Madrid and 
taken the oath as President of the new Council. 
The Queen had issued a proclamation, which was 
posted about the streets of Madrid, declaring her 
confidence in him and in the people. The insur- 
gent generals, O’Donnell, &c., had been restored 
to their rank, and the generals and other officers 
banished by the late administration recalled.— 
Queen Christina, who it was falsely reported had 
fled, was to be allowed to leave the kingdom with- 
out violence; but if she hesitated was to be re- 
moved by force. O’Donnell at the last accounts 
was at Seville, with the forces under his com- 


mand. 
DENMARK, 


Fears are entertained that the popular constitu- 
tion obtained by the people of Denmark in 1849 
has been annulled. A telegraphic dispatch an- 
nounces that the king has issued an edict decree- 
ing a new political organization for the entire 
monarchy. 

FRANCE—EGYPT. 

A slight republican manifestation had taken 
place in Paris. 

El Hamee Pasha, the eldest son of Abbas Pasha, 
the late Viceroy of Egypt, and who was on his 
way with other Egyptian dignitaries to visit the 
Queen of England, on hearing of the death of his 
father after his arrival at Southampton, refused to 
disembark, and had decided to return to Egypt. 

A STEAMBOAT BURNED. 

The Steamer May Queen, being on an excur- 
sion, yesterday, from New York to Keyport, N. 
Jersey, and having in connection with two barges, 
upwards of 2000 passengers, took fire on her re- 
turn some little distance from Staten Island, in 
the lower bay, and was burned to the water’s 





edge. As soon as the fire was discovered the boat 
was headed for shore, and the passengers were all 
saved, either by getting on the barges, or by jump- 
ing overboard after the boat grounded, and swim- 


ing and wading ashore. 
i AE Ee 


Matters of Mention. 

—The Ericsson was out on another trial trip 
this afternoon. Her speed was rather slow when 
we saw her. We have not learned the result. 

—Ex-president Van Buren is spending the 
summer in Italy. He has had a formal introduc. 
tion to the king of Naples, and was graciously re- 
ceived. 

—Fifteen Roman Catholic school teachers 
were discharged from office last week by the Di- 
rectors of the public schools in Philadelphia.— 
The fact excited considerable sensation. 

—The Anti-Nebraska Convention at Saratoga 
met yesterday, organized, passed resolutions, and 
adjourned. An exciting and stormy debate was 
held on the subject of nominating a State-ticket, 
but the old party politicians were not ready to 
abandon their old connections, and a direct issue 
on the question was staved off by adjourning to 
meet again at Auburn on the 29th of September 
for that purpose. 

—We clip the following from the Paris corres- 
pondence of the New Orleans Picayune: * Mor- 
monism is rapidly spreading in Denmark. Entire 
villages have gone over to the new faith, and so 
rapidly is proselytism progressing that the gov- 
ernment is growing uneasy, and is taking meas- 
ures to put a check to the evil. The Danish wo- 
men are more easily converted than the men. In 
the wildest dreams of Joe Smith he never antici- 
pated any thing like this.” 

—The stockholders of the New York and Har- 
lem Railroad Company have had a meeting for 
the purpose of hearing the report of the commit- 
tee appuinted to examine into the affairs of the 
Company in regard to the late fraudulent issue of 
its stock, and to take action thereon. The report 
states there are about 5,500 shares over-issued ; 
these at $50 a share, which we believe is the usu- 
al value of railroad shares, would amount to $275, 
000. Resolutions were passed, assuming the over- 
issue as among the liabilities of the Company, and 
exculpating the board of Directors from any cen- 
sure in respect to it. There was much interest 
manifested on the part of the stockholders, and a 
long and exciting debate was had on the resolu- 
tions. It is considered as establishing an imper- 
tant precedent, and that its tendency will be to 
restore public confidence in railroad stocks and 
securities. 

© 0g 
Wine-Making in America. 

Wine is the only fermented liquor of which 
mention is made in the Bible; and it seems to 
have been regarded with special favor by the holy 
men of both the Mosaic and Christian dispensa- 
tion. One of Christ’s first miracles was the turn- 
ing of water into wine ; Paul exhorts Timothy to 
‘use a little wine for his stomach’s sake ;’ abun- 
dant use was made of it in the old Jewish ritual 
ceremonies ; and everywhere throughout the Bible 
it forms one of the most favorite symbols or types 
of spiritual truth. On this account, as well as for 
its connection with the agricultural improvements 
of the day, we very naturally interest ourselves 
in the movement which for some years past has 
been established and gaining ground at the West, 
in the way of manufacturing this beverage in the 
United States, from the native grape. At the pre- 
sent time, wine-making is a very prosperous and 
profitable business in Ohio, and other western 
States. The Home Journal thinks that it ‘is among 
our national promises to rival, or excel the rest of 
the world in wine.’ In the same paper we find a 
description of the preparation of wine from the 
Catawba Grape; which process by the way, is 
rather more comprchensive and delicate than we 
were heretofore aware of. 

The period of the ripening of the grape varies 
several weeks, according as the spring is early or 
late; though the vintage season generally commen- 
ces about the middle of September. 


“The best and ripest fruit is picked first, by 
men, women and children, furnished each with a 
knife or pair of scissors, who carefully clip or cut 


off the bunches and deposite them in baskets, . 


which are carried by another set of hands to the 
wine house, where they are spread upon tables, 
forming a kind of shelf about three feet wide, around 
the sides of the building. Here they are all picked 
over by women and children, whose duty it is to 
select out all the green, imperfect, or decayed grapes 
from each bunch, ana place the perfect fruit in 
baskets, to be carried tu the stemming machine. 
* * * After the grapes have been deprived 
of their stems, they are immediately passed through 
a pair of wooden rollers, made with diagonal pro- 
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actions around and upon their surface, and which 
arn near enough to effectually mash or break 
wery grape, but never to break a seed, (which 
ould spoil the wine if done.) After passing 
prough the rollers, the pulp is carried in tubs to 
the press- Here it is subjected to pressure, and 
ihe wine passes from the press into vessels pre- 
red to receive it, and from thence to the casks ; 
gif the wine-cellar is immediately under the 
ssing-room, it may be conveyed directly to the 
asks by the means of pipes. The first pressing is 
ed as the best wine. After the wine ceases 
p run, it is removed and put into a separate cask, 
pressure is taken off, the marc is stirred up, 
timbers are replaced, and the screw is again 
lied. This gives the second quality of wine. 
After all is pressed out that can be obtained, the 
rc. or cheese as it is sometimes termed, is re- 
poved, and the press 1s ready for a fresh lot of 
pes. The newly-expressed juice is termed must. 
he skins and seed, which form the cheese or 
re, are useful as a manure for the vineyard, or 
for distillation for making brandy; or by mingling 
it with water and subjecting it to a fermenting 
ss, it makes a very suitable drink for your 
yineyard hands in the hot weather of summer.— 
Or, by # carbonizing process, it is converted into 
sbasis for an intensely black and very fine ink 
for copperplate printing.” 

After two successive fermentations, and the 
lapse of at least fifteen months—more if possible 
—the wine is bottled, and is ready for use. The 
Catawba wine brings a good price in the New-York 
market, and seems to us (though no connoisseur) 
to have the genuine vinous flavor. It is said to 


be very difficult to adulterate; and it is hoped 


7 that its introduction will limit the sale of adul- 
} terated wines which now so extensively prevails 


jn this country. 


A Wine-Grower'’s Association 
has been formed in Cincinnati, which determin- 


J] ately upholds only the production of pure wines ; 


the universal introduction of which is thought 
by some ‘to be the surest step toward obtaining 
a temperate instead of an intemperate population.’ 





A Free Talk with Contributors. 

We have a box which receives communica- 
tions written for the Circular that are not con- 
sidered adapted to our columns or worthy of pub- 
heation. It is the receptacle of home as well 
ss foreign productions. Frequent additions have 
been made to it lately, and it has occurred to us, 
in clearing it out, to look over some of the articles 
and see what there is objectionable in them, and 
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give the benefit of our examination to those who 
are zealous of the gift of edification in writing. 

To begin then, here is an article which contains 
good ideas, but written as we should say, in an 
inflated, self-glorying spirit—it lacks that modesty 
and self-concealment that gives a charm to writing, 
4s well as manners. In other pieces of this writer 
we have marked a lack of reverence, or a too fa- 
niliar, presumptuous style—in his dealings with 
truth, he wants to handle it like a cavalier, instead 
of being in abeyance to it as its valet. In general, 
asoft, broken, and even trembling spirit is the 
favorite medium of mspiration. 

Article second.—This is an allegory. Some of 
wr writers choose the allegorical style, appa- 
rently to avoid dryness im the presentation of 
their ideas; but we notice a difference be- 
tween their method and the parables of Christ. 
When Christ told a parable, he very seldom ex- 
plained it. He did not do as the man who paint- 
ed alion and wrote under it—‘ This isalion.’ His 
disciples asked him once about one of his parables, 
and he said as if they were dull, ‘Know ye not 
this parable?’ At another time the Pharisees per- 
eived without being told, that he had spoken a 
certain parable against them. In the piece we 
are examining, the picture is drawn and then 
fully explaineé. To write an allegory is very 
easy, but to write one that needs no interpreta- 
tion or application, and that is fresh and original, 
is rather difficult. In respect to illustrations, two 
temarks occur tous: Illustrations drawn from 
horticultural processes have been so frequent 
in our communications this summer, that they 
have become stale. We know there is no end to 
comparisons that may be made between garden- 
cultivation and cultivation of character, but those 
that suggest themselves readily have been expa- 
tiated upon enough. A deeper acquaintance with 
both processes will doubtless furnish new and in- 
teresting comparisons. Our second remark is, 
that the illustration should be secondary to the 
idea, and not the idea to the illustration. Some- 
thes we think that the idea is made to apolo- 
gize for the illustration, and not the illustration 
to enforce the idea. 

Article third.—This article contains good ideas, 
but it consists too much of ideas and is defi- 
tient in practicality. We often receive pieces, par- 
ticularly from the Communes, that are written evi- 
dently for tho sake of writing—that are ‘ thought 
up,’ and not first suggested by the subject and the 





heart. This is natural under the pressure there is 
among us for all to cultivate their talent; and we 
are glad to sce by such articles the disposition of 
many to respond to the suggestior of the Circular 
that its readers shall all become contributors.— 
But it would not be advisable to put mere compo- 
sitions and exercises into the paper. There will 
be no loss if many such crops are ‘ turned under,’ 
as our phrase is when articles of this kind are 
laid aside—no loss we mean to the writer. 

Article fourth.—There are two trains of thought 
in this article—both pretty good, but the lack of 
symmetry and coherence rather spoils it. 
like articles of one idea. 

Article fifth—The question arises respecting 
this piece, cui bono—what good will it do? The 
class whom it criticises do not read our paper, and 
if they did, would not be likely to profit by direct 
criticism ; and it is not appropriate to the general 
reader. The controversial style isa very easy 
and favorite style; but persons who have a pro- 
pensity to it should ask themselves whether those 
they aim at will probably read what they write, 
and if they do, whether it will be most like- 
ly to excite their combativeness and ill will, 
or provoke them to love and good works. A 
spirit of self-righteousness or censoriousness spvils 
an article. The betrayal! of any personal feeling: 
as self-complacency, or what is expressed in twit- 
ting, is a fatal fault. 

Article sixth.—The writer of this shows a lack 
of education and cultivation. There is a boorish- 
ness about some of his expressions that is a little 
tco far below the proper standard. He shows vi- 
gor of thought, and a good spirit, but needs intel- 
lectual discipline, and to have his mind enriched 
by study. 

Article seventh.—Egotism is thé fault of this 
writer—a narrow reference to personal feelings 
andexperience. While some are too philosophical 
and deal in generalities too much, this writer 
seems to be too much occupied with the immedi- 
ate and practical. She needs to enlarge her range 
of thought, and get a more catholic heart. 

Articles sent from the Communes are often with- 
held, because they sound like self-praise. Enthu- 
siasts as we all are on the subject of Communism, 
and delighted as we are with its practical work- 
ings, some delicacy is proper in our representa- 
tions, not to seem to take honor to ourselves.— 
Egotism is distasteful, whether it is a Community 
vaunting itself, or a person who is conceited. We 
can be zealous for the honor and glorification of 
the cause and the truth that we know is the hope 
of the world, without being egotistical. 

Enough for the present. With no fears of havy- 
ing given offence, we hope some profit will be de- 
rived from our freedom. 





Sectarianism, 

Tenacious adherence to certain doc- 
trines is not Sectarianism ; for it may be 
zealous defense of the truth, as in the 
case of Paul, who could say without any 
religious intolerence, ‘ If any man preach 
any other gospel to you than that ye have 
received, let him be accursed.’ Strong 
attachment to friends is not Sectari- 
anism ; for the church of Christ was to 
be known by the mutual love of its mem- 
bers. They are children of the same Fa- 
ther, and have natural affection, the ab- 
sence of which is execrated by every one. 
Association for communion and fellow- 
ship is not Sectarianism : it is a natural 
inctinct, rational and comely. Organi- 
zation for mutual improvement and con- 
certed action is not Sectarianism : it is a 
rational way of accomplishing a noble 
enterprise. All these things are consist- 
ent with universal benevolence, and will 
doubtless be found in their highest per- 
fection when the will of God is done on 
earth as it is done in heaven. A society 
where they exist may be called a sect, by 
common usage, but in this there is noth- 
ing of which to be ashamed, as the Prim- 
itive church was so called. See Acts 28: 22. 

Sectarianism is adherence to a creed 
or religious party, in preference to truth. 
Thus defined it is a sin, deserving of so- 
ber denunciation. But there is a class 
of persons, who professing to be particu- 
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larly sensible of the evil of Sectarianism, 
make it an excuse for denouncing every 
kind of religious combination. This class 
have a special horror of creeds, Any 
thing like a formula of belief, or united 
confession of faith, is odious im the ex- 
treme ; without reference to the truth 
or falsehood which may be thus expressed : 
organization, though it be on the most 
republican principles, with the full con- 
sent of those subordinate, and for the 
most benevolent objects, is conspiracy 
against human rights. Many of them 
suppose that to be freedom of opinion 
which manifests itself in a universal dis- 
agreement. At the same time, they 
contend for universal fellowship. Noth- 
ing is more offensive to them than 
the apostolic injunction to the Thessalo- 
nians, ‘ Withdraw yourselves from every 
brother that walketh disorderly ;’ also to 
Titus, ‘A man that is a heretic, after 
the first and second admonition reject.’ 
They have found, it seems, a way to rec- 
oncile in the same society, perfect dis- 
cord in religious faith, with social peace 
and unity. This can be done, we con- 
ceive, only by abandoning the idea of one 
independent and immutable standard of 
Truth. Truth can have but a doubtful 
existence in the mind of those who can 
regard with complacency the prevalence 
of disunion of sentiment—and the same 
must be true of those who can accommo- 
date themselves without inconyenience 
to associates of whatever faith. Diffi- 
dence in our own belief will make us very 
liberal and condescending: but if we 
know that what we believe, is everlasting 
truth, we cannot easily extend to those 
who persist in rejecting it, our confi- 
dence and fellowship. 





Two Views of Character. 

There are two views we may take in 
forming estimates of each other’s char- 
acter. One is to value a person on his 
faculties of mind or body, or on his social 
qualities—his smooth temper, obliging 
disposition, &c.; the other is to judge of 
him by the amount of education and 
heart-experience in the school of Christ 
he has had, without much reference to 
the rest. 

The first is the way in which we have 
most of us been brought up to judge 
of character, and which seems most nat- 
ural, But after all it is only judging by 
the outward appearance, even when our 
estimate is formed from an acquaintance 
of years, and what are called qualities of 
heart are taken into the account. ‘The 
natural man understandeth not the 
things of the Spirit of God ;’ and if we 
look at each other as natural men, our 
estimates will inevitably be superficial 
and fallacious. 

It is true in a good many instances, 
that persons at their first entrance into 
the school appear more attractive than 
they do afterwards. This is because the 
evil that before lay hidden, has been 
brought to light by ‘ the Spirit of judg- 
ment and the Spirit of burning.” Some- 
times indeed, the best characters appear 
the most weedy, from the very richness 
of their soil. It isa fact that some of 
the worst weeds that infest our gardens, 
will not grow unless the soil is stirred by 
cultivation. The seeds are doubtless 
dormant in the soil, but do not make 
their appearance in the natural state.— 
So in many cuses the gospel discipline 
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may appear to aggravate at first the dis- 
ease it is destined to cure. In such 4 
case it is evident that any judgment of 
the person’s real character, founded on 
appearances, without reference to Christ 
in him would be false. ' 

Again, some persons appear most un- 
promising, being like swamp land, un- 
fruitful, though they have rich elements 
of fertility in them. Their heavy soil 
wants draining and lightening. This is 
often a long process, and the temptation 
is to compare them unfavorably with oth- 
ers who, like the lighter soils of the up- 
lands, are easily and quickly rendered 
fruitful. There is little truth however 
in such @ comparison, for when the 
swamp-land is once reclaimed, it is both 
richer and more enduring than the _hill- 
soils, 

The true view is to regard each other 
as vehicles of Christ’s life, ‘ temples 
of the Holy Ghost.’ ‘In him are hid 
all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge.’ In each one of us dwells 
the mystery of God. ‘Ye are complete 
in him, which is the head of all princi- 
pality and power.’ D. 

Wallingford, Aug. 12. 





The Cramping of Society, 

As the world goes, society fails to give 
true liberty of developement to the gifts 
and powers with which men may be en- 
dowed, In choosing their course for life, 
persons are not usually free to follow the 
natural promptings of their heart and 
taste ; but are obliged to weigh all plans 
and purposes in the scale of dollars and 
cents. Society says to the young man, 
You must choose and pursue such acourse 
as will ensure you first of all a good live- 
lihood, in order that you may be respect- 
ed by those around you ; for all are de- 
voted to this object, and if you are not, 
you will find yourself out of gear with so- 
ciety—a speckled bird in the flock, that 
will be liable to have its feathers picked 
to line the nests of others. Consequently 
he is led to sacrifice and smother the nat- 
ural tastes and gifts which he may be 
conscious of possessing, and to shape all 
his plans and purposes to the pursuit of 
an end which is naturally distasteful, and 
is followed only from necessity. What ir 
needed is a change of society that shall 
abolish the cramping standard of mere 
material subsistence, expressed by dollars 
and cents, and shall enable all freely to 
follow their true God-given inspirations, 
giving scope to all the powers they pos- 
Sess, 

This change we find in the introduc- 
tion of Communism, which would sweep 
selfishness with all its narrowing purpos- 
es from society, and give to all unlimit- 
ed freedom of pursuit, and developement 
in all directions, Communism says, Cul- 
tivate and develop the gifts you may 
posses, and what is lacking in you will 
be supplied by another, and vice versa; 
and weigh not things by dollars and 
cents but by improvement and growth. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Worcester, Mass., Aug. 11, 1854. 
Dear Frrenps: 

You requested me to give you a few 
notes of my passage across the Atlantic, 
with which I now comply ; though you 
must judge for yourselves whether they 
are of any worth. 

July 11th, 1854.—Parted with friends 
and old companions on the wharf at 
Glasgow, and sailed in the steam-ship 
Glasgow for America, There were m 
sad hearts at parting, and yet there wae 
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a sort of melancholy pleasure in the 
scene. Some never expected to see again 
the land they were leaving, and looked 
on its receeding shore with great interest. 
The day was beautiful, and the scenery 
down the river never more fine. Nothing 
ot importance occurred during the sail this 
day. Next morning we could only see 
the Trish coast in the distance, and it 
soon disappeared altogether, and we were 
out on the blue waters with nothing to 
be seen but the sea below, and the sky 
above. Cut off from the rest of man- 
kind, we seemed alone on the trackless 
deep, but the waters and the sky, lonely 
though they looked, bore the impress 
of an ever present God. ‘They that go 
down to the sea in ships, sec God’s won- 
dersin the mighty deep,’ 12th— We 
made 208 miles. The wind was against 
us and we did not sail very fast. Some 
of the passengers began to get sick.— 
13th.—Made 202 miles. About this time 
numbers of the passengers began to com- 
plain of the provisions, They were of a 
eoarse kind, and there were many on 
board that would not take them, but pre- 
ferred to purchase of the cooks, as the 
company allows the cooks to sell to pas- 
sengers, at the same time that they pro- 
fess to find them in provisions. 


14th.—By twelve o’clock made 163 
miles, had head winds and the engine did 
not work very well. About 7 o’clock I 
saw the seamen getting out the hose in a 
hurry, and suspected there was something 
wrong; they said they were going to wash 
the decks, but in a few moments the 
news ran through the passengers, the ship’s 
on fire. Fivery face turned pale, and the 
murmur was heard on all sides, we are lost. 
There was not a sail to be seen, and night 
was coming on, yet quiet was maintained, 
the seamen worked well, the passengers 
helped them, and in a short time the fire 
was put out, and a smile was seen to pass 
from one to another, and thankful hearts 
were raised to heaven for the mercy be- 
stowed. 

15th—Made 165 miles. It wasa very 
stormy day, and in the evening the storm 
increased to agale. It was a fearful 
night, very few could sleep the ship tum- 
bled and tossed at such a rate; in the 
morning it was a little better, but contin- 
ued stormy all day and night. By twelve 
o'clock on the 16¢h made 85 miles ; very 
stormy all day and night; many of the 


passengers very sick. 17th—A disa- 
greeable day ; made 158 miles. In the 


evening it began to be more pleasant. 
18th.—Better ; made 203 miles. Two 
females very sick and not expected to live. 
19th.—Nothing of any importance, and 
tlie time seemed to hang heavy on all 
hands. 20th.—Made 212 miles. Things 
much in the same way vntil the afternoon 
when there was some excitement among 
the passengers caused by the engine fires 
being made so hot as to endanger the ship. 
The deck all around was very hot, and 
the seamen had to use the hose to cool it 
and keep it from taking fire. 21st— 
Made 170 miles. About four o’clock in 
the afternoon one of the females that 
were so very sick, died. At ten o’clock 
the same evening, the other died; and at 
four on the morning of the 22d they were 
both consigned to the waters—a melan- 
choly scene. 22d—Made 188 miles—a 
dull Sunday. We had two sermons, and 
a child was baptized, born on board. It 
was called Mary Craig Alexander, aiter 
the Captain and the Doctor. 23d—- 
216 miles, 24¢h.—288 miles. 


25th—The passengers began to be 
very anxious, as the time had come when 
they expected to be at their journey’s 
end. Made 107 miles. 26th—Was a 
Aery good day, but we made very little 
progress and were all anxiously looking 
eut for the pilot. He came on board 
about seven o’clock in the evening. Eve- 
ry one seemed to have received new life, 
and were preparing to go ashore though 
‘@s yet we could s2e no land. I did not 


All were anxiously looking for it. Came 
in sight of land about two o’clock. Many 
hearts beat with gladness when they 
saw the green trees and the beautiful 
shore of Long Island. Got into Staten 
Island about seven o’clock in the evening 
—passed the Quarantine and arrived at 
the wharf in the North River about nine 
o'clock. All were happy now and re- 
membered no more the dangers, troubles, 
and sickness they had just passed through. 
The whole passage was a disagreeable one 
for the season of the year, and I was told 
the ship was on fire twice when the pas- 
sengers did not know of it. Iam thank- 
ful to the God of heaven and earth for 
his fatherly care over us all. He is good 
to the just and the unjust ; and causes 
his sun to shine on the evil and the good. 
Yours in love, THomMAs GRAHAM. 


Mr. Graham’s letter, though made up of what 
may be thought unimportant details, serves the 
purpose of showing the dangers that attend a voy- 
age across the ocean in a steamship: and suggests 
to us the fact, that thick as tbe dangers are, God’s 
providence has very persistently favored the inter- 
communication of Europe and this country, by per- 
mitting continual escape—so that people feel safe, 
and it proves to be practically safe, in the face of 
all the dangers, to embark by thousands every 
month. Only two steam-vessels, the President 
and City of Glasgow, of all that have sailed be- 
tween this country and Europe, have failed, we 
believe, to land their passengers in safety. We 
are inclined to think that a comparison between 
European and California steam navigation would 
indicate that the former has been under the spe- 
cial care of Providence. 





We give a part of a chapter from Paley’s 
Hore Paulina, relating to the second Epistle of 
Timothy. We are rather interested in the com- 
parison it draws between hints and allusions in 
this epistle with others in other epistles; and 
with che conclusion deduced: though certainty 
in questions of the kind here discussed, seems 
impossible without the confirmation of the per- 
sons concerned. 

The Second Epistle to Timothy. 


I. It was the uniform tradition of the primi- 
tive church, that St. Paul visited Rome twice 
and twice there suffered imprisonment: and that 
he was put to death at Rome at the conclusion of 
his second imprisonment. This opinicn concern- 
ing St. Paul’s (wo journeys to Rome is confirmed 
by a great variety of hints and allusions in the 
epistle before us, compared with what fell from 
the apostle’s pen in other letters purporting to 
have been written from Rome. ‘That our present 
epistle was written while St. Paul was a prisoner, 
is distinctly intimated by the eighth verse of the 
first chapter: ‘Be not thou therefore ashamed of 
the testimony of our Lord, nor of me his prisoner.’ 
And while he was a prisoner at Kume, by the 
sixteenth and seventeenth verses of the same 
chapter: ‘'The Lord give merey unto the house of 
Onesiphorus; for he oft refreshed me, and was 
not ashamed of my chain: but, when he was in 
Rome, he songht me out very diligently, and 
found me.’ Since it appears from the former 
quotation that St. Paul wrote this epistle in cun- 
finement, it will hardly admit of duubt that the 
word chain, in the latter quotation, refers to 
that confinement—the chain by which he was 
then bound, the custody in which he was then 
kept. Andif the word‘ chain’ designated the 
author’s confinement at the time of writing the 
epistle, the next words determine it to have been 
written from Rome : * He was not ashamed of my 
chain, but when he was in Rome he sought me out 
very diligently.’ Now that it was not written 
during the apostle’s first imprisonment at Rome, 
or during the same imprisonment in which the 
epistles to the Ephesians, the Colossians, the 
Philippians, and Philemon were written, may be 
gathered, with considerable evidence, from a com- 
parison of these several epistles with the present. 

1. In the former cpistles, the author contidently 
looked forward to his liberation fiom confinement, 
and his speedy departure from Rome. He tells the 
Philippians, chap. 2: 24, ‘1 trust mm the Lord that 
I also myself shall come shortly” Philemon he 
bids to prepare for him a lodging; ‘for I trust 
says he,‘ that through your prayers I shall be 
given untu you.’ Ver. 22. in the epistle before 
us, he holds a language extremely difierent: I 
am now ready to be offered; and the time of my 
departure is at hand. 1| have fought a good fight, 
1 have finished my course, I have kept the faith: 
henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of 
righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous 
Judge, shall give me at that day.” Chap. 4: 6— 
8. 

2. When the former epistles were written from 
Rome, Timothy was with St. Paul; and is 
joined with him in writing to the Colossians, the 
Philippians, and to Philemon. The present epistle 
unplies that he was absent. 

3. In the former epistles, Demas was with St. 


Paul at Rome: ‘ Luke, the beloved physician, and 
Demas greet you. In the epistle now before us: 





27th no land in sight in the morning.— 


‘Demas hath forsaken me, having loved this pres- 
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ent world, and is departed unto Thessalonica.’ 

4. In the former epistles, Mark was with St. 
Paul, and joins in saluting the Colossians. In the 
present epistle. Timothy is ordered to bring him 
with him. ‘ for he is profitable to me for the min- 
istry.’ Chap. 4: 11. 

The case of Timothy and of Mark might be 
very well accounted for. by supposing the present 
epistle to have been written before the others ; so 
that Timothy. who is here exhorted ‘to come 
shortly unto him, chap. 4: 9, might have arrived, 
and that Mark, ‘whom he was to bring with him,’ 
chap 4: 11, might have also reached Rome in 
sufficient time to have been with St. Paul when 
the four epistles were written; but then such a 
supposition is inconsistent with what is said of 
Demas, by which the posteriority of this to the 
other epistles is strongly indicated: for in the 
other epistles Demas was with St. Paul; in the 
present he has ‘forsaken him, and is gone to 
Thessalonica.? The opposition also of sentiment 
with respect to the event of the persecution, is 
hardly reconcilable to the same imprisonment. 

The two following considerations, which were 
first suggested upon this question by Ludovicus 
Capellus, are still more conclusive : 

1. In the twentieth verse of the fourth chapter, 
St. Paul informs Timothy, that ‘Erastus abode 
at Corinth.” The form of expression implies, that 
Erastus had stayed behind at Corinth when St. Paul 
left it. But this could not be meant of any jour- 
ney from Corinth which St. Paul took prior to 
his first imprisonment at Rome; for when Paul 
departed from Corinth, as related in the twenti- 
eth chapter of the Acts, Timothy was with him: 
and this was the last time the apostle left Corinth 
before his coming to Rome, because he left it to 
proceed on his way to Jerusalem; soon after his 
arrival at which place he was taken into custody, 
and continued in that custody till he was carried 
toCesar’s tribunal. There could be no need, 
therefore, to inform Timothy that * Erastus stayed 
behind at Corinth’ upon this occasion, because if 
the fact were so, it must have been known to Tim- 
othy, who was present, as well as to St. Paul. 


2. In the same verse our epistle also states the 
following article: ‘Trophimus have I left at Mi- 
letum sick.’ When St. Paul passed through Mi- 
letum on his way to Jerusalem, as related Acts 
20, 21, Trophimus was not left behind, but accom- 
panied him to that city. He was indeed the oc- 
casion of the uproar at Jerusalem in consequence 
of which St. Paul was apprehended; ‘for they had 
seen,’ says the historian, ‘ before with: him in the 
city Trophimus an Ephesian, whom they supposed 
that Paul had brought into the temple.’ This 
was evidently the last time of Paul’s being at Mi- 
letus before his first imprisonment; for. as has 
been said, after his apprehension at Jerusalem, he 
remained in custody till he was sent to Rome. 

In these two articles we have a journey re- 
ferred to, which must have taken place subse- 
quently to the conclusion of St. Luke’s history, 
and of course after St. Paul’s liberation from his 
first imprisonment. The epistle, therefore, which 
contains this reference, since it appears from oth- 
er parts of it to have been written while St. Paul 
was a prisoner at Rome, proves that he had _ re- 
turned to that city again, and undergone there a 
second imprisonment. 





Cultivation of the Blackberry. 

The following, on the above subject, 1s from the 
Tribune's report of the proceedings of the N. Y. 
Farrers’ Club, and we think will be interesting 
to our country readers: 


Mr. Wittiam Lawton, of New-Rochelle. 
exhibited some fine specimens of the new black- 
berry of that place, which were eaten with 
much gusto by the members: and a bush load- 
ed with frui:, in its varions stages, was admired 
as surpassing any thing in the blackberry line 
ever seen by most of those present. It con- 
tained 600 berries. The cultivation if this 
kind of fruit in gardens is something new in 
horticulture. Mr. Lawton stated that all the 
valuable qualities of the original plant are con- 
tinued in his propagation. His plan is to top 
offabout one-third of the shoots, which increases 
the size of the berries. Those which grow in 
the shade are more perfect than those grown in 
the sun. ‘This variety affords more shade than 
any other known. The vines continue bearing, 
in favorable seasons, two months. The three- 
year-old rovts are the most fruitful. They 
bear a few the first season, plentifully the sec- 
ond year, and very full the third year. He 
planted Jast year 2,000 plants, that will pro- 
duce two to four quarts to the stalk this year. 
Shoots from old roots will average a gallon of 
berries. Single stems produce from 800 to 
1,000 berries. some of which are nearly an 
inch in diameter. Thirteen of the berries 
weighed two ounces. This is not the common 
high black-berry—-cultivation does not improve 
that. his is a new variety—they never ripen 
small—the seeds are covered in the pulp, quite 
unlike the commun blackberry. Their shape 
is more like the dewberry or low-running black- 
berry. 

They will continue in bearing all through 
August and till the middle of September. The 
demand for these berries is greater than can be 
supplied at 374 cents a quart, from about an 
acre anda half of Mr. Lawton’s vines, and 
all that are raised by others. ‘They are just 
now in full bearing. This new blackberry is 
is an accidental seedling, discovered a tew 











a 
years ago at New-Rochelle. about tweuty Whiley 
out of New York onthe New Haven Rail, 
Its remarkable appearance irduced Mr, lee. 
ton to take pains to cultivate and propa 4 
the plants. In addition to his own, he hag 
good many roots, so that it is likely soon to be. 
come pretty generally diffused. Mr. Lawton 
says that his grow upon arather moist ¢ 
piece of ground, and the berries acquire ¢}, 
largest size under the apple trees. [This Po 
be, but their flavor is not as good, we are mit 
isfied, as when grown in the sun. ] 

The propagation is by off-shoots, each Toot 
producing several, and only one or two retgj 
for bearers next season. All the old Wood 
must be cut away, asthe same shoot ney, 
fruits but once. In setting a plantation of thes 
berries, Mr. Lawton recomnrends that the rows 
should be twelve feet apart. 

Prof. Mapes remarked that if suitable ma. 
nures are used the land could not be made tog 
rich for the growth of these berries. The will 
not grow on poor land. One of the shoots ey, 
hibited, it will be seen, has grown ten or twelve 
feet long this year. We should be very ghd 
to see this and many other choice varieties of 
fruit more extensively cultivated. There isng 
doubt of the healthiness of all ripe fruit, and 
none is perhaps more so than blackberries, 





From the N. ¥. Tribune, Jug. 16. 
Travel Arrangements. 

The Convention of the four great East ang 
West Railroad lines was held at the St. Nicho. 
las Hotel last night. The Erie was represented 
vy Messrs. Ramsdell and McCallum, Robinaoy 
and Drew; the Hudson River informally by Mr, 
Nelson Robinson; the New York Central by 
Messrs. Corning, Richmond, Shedell, Yates 
and Vibbard; the Pennsylvania Central by 
Messrs. Thompson (President) and Hau t (Su. 
perintendent;) the Baltimore and Ohio by 
Messrs. Harrison (President) and Doane (Su 
perintendent ;) the Baltimore and Wilmington 
by its Superintendent; the People’s Line, 
Hudson River, by Com. Newton. The meet. 
ing was held for the purpose of agreeing upon 
some harmonious aetion in regard to fares, 
speed, &c., and the discussion of the various 
questions brought up was of the most harmoni- 
ous character. The meeting, after a long ses- 
sion, adjourned to meet to-morrow morning, 
without decisive action, but with a general un- 
derstanding that resolutions would then be 
adopted revising and equalizing the rates of 
freight and passenger charges, the speed of 
trains, the extent of service and the system of 
free passes. The increase of charges will be 
about 10 per cent., the decrease of speed about 
7 per cent., and of service about 20 per cent., 
with a material reduction of the present latitude 
of dead-heading. Another important point 
agreed upon was the entire abrogation of the 
system of runners and agents, which has hereto- 
fore been a very expensive feature in the oper- 
ating expenses of our two great routes to the 
West. The feeling of the meeting was, with- 
out exception, of the most conciliatory charac- 
ter and the effect upon the net earnings of the 
various roads must be very marked. 

It appears from the above that travelers on the 
great lines must expect hereafter to go slower, and 
pay more than they have done. The abrogation of 
the runner system every body will commend. 





Susstirute ror Porarors.—For the last 
four years considerable attention has been paid 
at the museum of Natural History, in Paris, to 
the cultivation of a plant coming from China, 
and known under the name of Discorea Japon- 
ica. This plant, says the writer of a puper 
sent to the Central Agricultural Society, may, 
by its size, weight, and hardy eharacter, be- 
come exceedingly valuable in France, as it will 
serve as a substitute for the potato, Its 
tubercles, like those of the Jerusalem arti- 
choke, resist in the open air the severest wil- 
ter without sustaining any injury. Seve 
specimens of these roots, of very large size, 
were presented in 1852 to the Society, one ¢ 
which, of a cylindrica] form, was threc feet m 
length ; another tubercle, presented in 1853, 
weighted three pounds, the former h«ving 
been in the earth twenty months, and the lat- 
ter sixteen. The flavor of this vegetable 8 
said to be more delicate than that of the potato. 





Orance Water Meton.—Mr. PeEasopyY, 
of the Soil of the South, has recently preset- 
ted the Columbus Zimes a specimen of this 


vegetable curiosity. The rind peels off like, 


the orange and leaves the whole of the rieb, 
luscious pulp in a lobate mass, which also di- 
vides into parts, and is delightfully flavored.— 
This water melon is a native of China. 





pas-An Artesian well has been bored at Cape 
May, 80 feet deep, which supplies excellent 
fresh water. This is considered a satisfactory 
test of the fact that good water can be produced 
on the sea shore by boring.— Times. 
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